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The CATERER—N?. I. 


Mr. Orzranno, 
PHYSICIANS do notadminilter a more 
fovercign opiate to the fenies than the me- 
moirs of a a perfon, written by himfelf. I fhall 
not therefore trouble you, nor your readers 
with a detailed account of the incidents of my 
life. Suffice it to be told, that after a — 
of movements and peregrinations, 
come the inhabitant of a garret, at 
ftories and a half high. Its ihape ts pi mott 
curious and fancifid you ever faw. It ont- 
does all the rhombuffes and and rhomboides, 
trapeziums and trapezoids, t that are found in 
geometry ; and Archimedes would be again 
diftraéted with JOY> Col uld | he be fo happy as to 
make its meafurement. From the peculica 
ftyle of its architecture the greateft connoifleur 
cannot determine the precile area at which 
it was built. It bears ne character marks 
of the Grecian, the Roman, or the Gothic tall 
it i 


} 9 
appe however, to be conttructed 
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tirely without defign. ( 
gardening, it is fubfervient to morality and ufe- 
tul reflection. door low, and you are 
obliged to ftoop as you enter, which teaches 
humility ; if is imi 1, which fhows how little 
is adeauate to the wants of the man, who duly 
eculates - his and paffions. It has 
but one (mall window for the admiffion of 
light, which tells to appreciate characters 
by their own intrinfic worth and information, 
and not from the extraneous light which may 
be refleted upon them from titles or birth, from 
honors O; thofe, who have occu- 
pied it previous to myn felf, I have, upon enqui- 
ry, been able to learn hed little. They have 
generally le ther records of themielv’s, 
but their names cut in the window, marked Up» 
on the chimney-piece or chalked upon the 
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wall. Happily this is not the cafe with him 
pM 

who immediately preceded me. An old gen- 

tleman, who has fora long courfe of years 


lodged in the room dire&tly beneath, has given 
me much information refpecting him. He was 
of {niall ftature, light complexion, and f. 
hair. His eyes were large, prominest and 
rolling.  ‘Taciturn in his difpofition, diffi 
and referved in his manners. 
ancholy, his countenance often declared his 
bofom to be Aes efidence of perplexity and 
care, and a ftranger to gaiecty and mirth. It 
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dent | 
Sober and mel. 


feems, to ule the lan nouare of the Britith Pindar, | 


«© Fair fcience frown’d not on his humble birth 
And melancholy mark’d him for her own.” 
He was fond of books, in general, and particu- 
larly thofe of hiftory, poetry, biography, and 
oratory. He contiderec | the ancient languages 
important in forming a correct tafte in compo- 
fition, and neceffary in the acquifition of folid 
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and ufeful literature. He thought asa man 


approached the Grecian and Roman lumina. | 


he 
eli »guence. 


ries, 


their Some faid, he had reacine, 


would catch their fire and blaze with 


’ 


stab no originality ; poffefled a good memory, | 


but was deititute of judgment. Bri om the old 
gentleman’s account « f this fingular man, I 
became very folicitous to be more acquainted 
with his character. As I fat reclining on my 


window-{tool, and mufing upon all the various 


revolutions mv room might have undergone, I 
difeovered a imall trunk, in a diftant corner, 
half covered with cobwebs and half concealed 
in duft. Curiofity was awakened. And ap- 
proaching it I read with raptures, in letters 
much defaced “'T'o the next occupant.” A 
fortune perhaps, faid I, and renting the lid with 
a palpits ting hae art found nothing but the loote 
remains of old papers. Here a bit of poetry, 
aud there a mortfel of criticifm, on this theet 
a maxim of morality, and on that a fketch of 
biography. Uponthe molt careful perafal of 
thoie, I can find nothing which leads to a dif- 
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covery of their author. Like Junius, he ieems 
to have made himfelf the “ fgle depofitary cf 


And more modeit and re- 
has not left even the * fhacov 


cret.”? 
: ; : 
ferved than he, 


his own 1 


ofamichty name.” I fhalltranteribe a few « 
theie aid occationally fend them to you for 
publics ion. If th: y have any excc/lence 1 ulx 
nO pratie, fuve what is due to faithful tran icrip- 
tion. 
For the Liarerary Taser. 
AMUSEMENTS 

Amufements are siete of thofe exercif- 
es, which afford relief and fatisfacion to the 
mind ; and which are purfued folely for the at- 
tainment of thofe objects. They are di tin- 
cuifhed from exercifes of utility and duty, not 


10 much by the 
aaah ; they become exerciies 


ir particular 4nd as 


OF am 


oe 
their final 
ulement 


by t the motives of theirauthors. Fut altho ugh 
a motive of pleafure be an effential qn ality of 
an action that can properly be termed an exer- 


cile of amufement, yet it is not 1 eeetbiry that 
pleafure be the total motive of that exercife. 

AA perion may be induced to engage in particu- 
larexercifes, partially for the fake of pleafure, 
and partially for the fake of benefit. The in- 
ducements to attend a ball may be derived 
jomtly from the pleafure anticipated, and from 

the attainment of polifhed manners. An au- 
thor may compole a volume, partly to amufe 
himfelf, and partly to enlighten and reform the 
public. The actions, in thefe inftances, may 
be denominated thoie of amufement fo far as 
pleafure is the object fought, and thofe of utili- 
ty fo far as this latter objeét is intended.—If 
this definition be admitted as accurate, we can 


now with the greater fafety and advantage | 


proceed to determine the juftifiablenefs of a- 
mufements, and afcertain the laws by which 
they ought to be regulated 
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Amufements have the power to remove de- 
prefion of the fpirits. Melancholy, unlefs it 
be conttitutional, or obftinate, is lightened and 
diflipated by the infinuating influence of hu- 
mor, {prightlinefs; the ceremonious civilities 
and agreeable familiarities of polite and friend- 
ly interviews, The fullen vifage of gloom 
brightens into irailes of complacence at icenes 
of novelty, the ftrains of harmony and the 
tones of eloquence. 

Intenfe and long continued application af- 
fects the mind with duline(fs and fatigue. A 
ready and rational method to reftore the ufual 
tone, is the introduction of amufements.—. 
Thefe baniih the uneafinefs of languor, invigo- 
rate body and mind, and fit for more eafy and 
effectual exertions in the bufinefs of profeffional 
life.——The tedioufnefs of a vacant hour is alle- 
viated by a hand at cards or a game at dice, if 
nothing better be at hand. 

The indulgence of amufements, though 
lawful and { alutary, when guarded by due reg- 
ulation, is neverthelefs the frequent fubjeét of 
enormous abule. The vitiated appetites of 
human nature, revolting from the guidance of 
reaion, and efcaping all reflraint precipitate 
the votaries of pieafure into the wild exceffes 
of diffipation end folly. Hence the neceflity 
that reg ie 5, both as to their fpecies and 
dex be reuaced to the entire controul of 
bp rir iC ‘iple, 


Al amufements, poffefled of a tendency to 
difineiine the mind to virtue, are moft evident- 
ly productive of very pernicious confequences. 
To gui rd againtt thofe of this kind, no one can 
be impre#! ed. with too great folicitude. That 
there are numerous amufements of this evil 
tendency, L prefume no one will hefitate to 
admit. It is a notorious faét, too frequently 
realized, that pleafures are indulged at the ex- 
pence of virtue. The truth of this oblervation 
is not confined to thofe indulgences, or rather 
perpetrations, which are directly counter to firlt 
principles of morality, but may extend to many 
tare currently termed, innocent and faih- 

attimes. Whatever has the effeé to 
weaken the government of confcience, to in- 
troduce aiupremacy of the paffions, to relax a 
tenacious adherence to moral truths, or to erace 
a rational ferioufnels, is that baneful precurfor 
of vice, which prepares an opened road to liz 
cencioufnefs and ruin. Whether an exceflive 
for any amufements whatever, and a 
liberal gratification of it, be not a detriment to 
morality and charaéter, I fubmit to the judg. 

ment of the candid and obferving. 

Amutements that intrude on the ufeful and 
neceflary avocations of life, ought not to be 
deemed juftifiable or deferving excufe. The 
man who quits an occupation on which he de- 
pends for fubfiftence, and {pends a day in fuch 
convivialities and caroufals as neither benefit 
his body or his mind by putting them ina bet- 
ter tone for exertion, or enjoyment, is guilty of 
mifimprovement of time, than which no treaf« 
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wre is more precarious. The fcholar, or the | But fhould I return fpite of dangers and ftorms 
profeflional character, who clofes the icientific | 


| 


volume and repairs to the ball room, ata time 


when neither his limbs need exercile, nor his 


thoughts diverfion, can fearcely be the fon of 


truth, when he affirms, that he has only in- 
cdulged an innocent recreation. However trong 


may be the appearance of criminality in the in- | 


{tances mentioned, it is believed, that more 
than half the amufements of the prefent age 


are more deeply impregnated with the aoxtous | 


feeds of moral turpitude.—It muit certainly be 
a defideratum with the pious and benevolent of 
every defcription, that a revolution may obtain 


in the department of focial pleafures : that the | 
arts of pleafing, recreation and mirth might no | 


longer be the avenues and the very mantions of 

vice : that our young people would either 

wholly refrain from the profefed arts of amuie- 

ment, or fo judicioufly moderate and govern 

them, that all might be beautiful in its feafon. 
Fr. 
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For rHE Taster. 
Mr. Ortando, 


YOUR admitting my firft effort makes me 
defirous of furnifhing you with another trifle. 
I offer you a parody, the original of which ap- 
peared not long fince in a fouthern paper. A 
blank is left where fome diffyllable female name 
might be appofitely introduced. An opology 
tor leaving ita blank may be contidered by 
fome as neceflary ; others will excufe me from 
a motive of difidence and delicacy. Should 
the faverite name be inferted, the author might 
be betrayed, and each fair one deprived the 
confolation of imagining herfelf the object be- 
loved. 

I have another reafon, fir, for offering you 
this {crap—your paper has been occupied, here- 
tofore, moftly by fentimental pieces. I would 
not detract from their merit, only intimate that 
“ variety is charming,” and that the feafon re- 
quires fomething to enliven the drooping {pir- 
its. 
round many of your admirers ; they are in 
want of a ftimulus, fomething invigorating to 
preferve them from gloominefs. 
what you deal out, whether fenfe or nonfenfe, 
if it be but va//y funny. You mutt be fo oblig- 
ing, fir, as to railea laugh among us, for we 
are all in, what fome people call, the dumps. 

THEODORE. 
Adieu to Hanover, dear adieu, 
I fincerely repent my parting with you, 
For | oft¢hall remember this plain—as I rove,— 
Where dwells the mild cherub—the girl that I 
love. 





In climes very diftant I wander to find 

A country where fortune, perhaps, may be kind, 
If fhe’s kind, Pll return, and praife Him above 
Who grants me the cherub—the girl that I love. 


The waves of the Ocean, which folemnly roar, 

May threaten indeed, that I’ll fee you no more. 

Yet in death, I’ll remember, when I ceafe to 
rove, 

Where — the mild cherub—the girl that I 
ove. 


Fad pine ee et A 
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Will you take me kind angel to your tender 


arnis ? 


If you will, then indeed, I'll hence no more rove, 
And wed you {weet ——-— the girl that I love. 








SELECTIONS. 
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ON THE SONNET. 
(From the European Magazine for 1804.) 


BEFORE I attempt to give rules for the 


conitruction of a Sonnet, it will, I think, be 
proper to define the term. A Sonnet, then, is 


a fhort poem of fourteen lines, the rhymes of 


which are arranged according to certain rules ; 
the two firit {tanzas have but two rhymes. 
This we may ftyle the mechanifm of a Son. 


net ; but there are likewiie other points which | 
were once confidered as diltinguiihing traits of 
It was thought necetiary | 


this {pecies of poem. 
for it to convey fome beautiful thought or fen- 
timent, and to be peculiarly harmonious in its 
numbers and elegant in its expreflions. Both 
thefe particulars have, however, long been dif- 
regarded ; and I with itto be underttood, that 


what I am attempting to give, are rules for the | 
= Cc 


contruction of a modera Sonnet. 


Every f{pecies of literary compojition may be | 
| confidered under three diferent heads 


language, the decorations, and the fentiment ; 
and under thefe three heads I {hall ariange my 
remarks on the modern Sonnet. 


the verfification : 

Obfcurity is one effential in the language of 
a modern Sonnet. In molt other compoti- 
tions, we {trive to write with eatfe, and to be 
perfpicuous ; but to excel in the Sonnet, we 
mult act quite the reverfe. 


| greateft defect a Sonnet can poffefs, in the 


| modern opinion ; 


There is a killing laflitude hovering a-_ 


No matter | 


and to avoid it mutt be the 
conitant endeavour of thofe who hepe to ex- 
cel. There are two methods of attaining this 


object ; by the ufe of obfolete words, and by ° 


unnatural arrangements. An acquaintance 
with the former may be acquired by the peru- 
fal of Chaucer, Spencer, and the other fathers 


| of Englifh poetry ; but I believe modern Son- 


| 


neteers think this method too tedious, and in 
general only ftudy the gloffaries, which, in- 
deed, to them prove equally beneficial. L/t- 


| foons, qwelkin, whilom, and fuch words, have a 


very firiking effeét, and we confequently meet 
with them in every modern Sonnet : the other 
method, of writing obfcure by an unnatural ar- 


rangement, requires but a very {mall degree of 
A few unmeaning, new-coined ep- | 


ingenuity. 


_ithets have likewife been employed, very fuc- 


cefsfully, to produce this firft-rate beauty of a 
modern Sonnet. The more harfh and incon- 


| gruous the epithets, the better the effea& ; and 


\ 


I would recommend the young poet not to be 
{paring in this fpecies of excellence. 

With refpeé to the verfification, we muft al- 
fo aét contrary to what is recommended in the 
other branches of poetry. Inftead of imitating 
the harmony of Pope, we mutt imitate the 
ruggednefs of Donne. Blank verfe has been 
called profe run mad ; and the language.of a 


| the molt muficai fpecies of po 


from Milton, whofe Ol 
| poem leems very much to have ec 
| that of modern Sonneteers. 
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To begin, | 
then with the language ; to which I {hall join | 


' fthould containa thought or fentiment. 


Perfpicuity is the 


modern Sonnet ma 


not } 
blank verfe run fron woepty Se ftyled, 


- Many people fay it is 
etry, and I have 

iled at the above 
the mufic of a 


no doubt they would be furpr 
remark ; but, in my opinion, 
modern Sonnet, like the mufic of the {pheres, j 
often talked about, but never heard. Reoee 
cimen of the harmonious ver fification which.a 


Sonnet requires, I {hall quote the following 


pinion of that fpecies of 
oincided with 
Although it has 


been quoted before on a fimilar Occalion, it is 
fuch an excellent pattern for the young poet to 
imitate m his numbers, that I think my Effay 
would not be complete without it. I could 
produce inttances equal, if not fuperior, from 
my cotemporaries ; but as Milton’s works are 
betore me, I fhall not feek farther. 
SONNET. 


A book was writ of late, call’d Tetrachordon 
And woven clofe, both matter, form, and ftyle . 
The fubjed new : it walk’dthe town a- while, 

Numb’ring good intelle&s, now feldom por’d on / 

Cries the tail reader, blefs me, what a word on 
A title-page is this ! and fome in file 
Stand {pelling falfe while one might walk to Mile. 

E nd-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp? 


_ Thofe rugged namesto our like mouths, grow fleek, 
That would nave made Quintilian ftare and gafp : 
thy age, like ours, foul of Sir John Check, 
Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp, 
When thou taughi’lt Cambridge and King Edward 
Greck. 

Modern writers feem much divided in their 
opinion, whether it is effential that a Sonnet 
Some 
have fncceeded very well without admitting 
any ; while others who have attempted to 
convey one have been unfuccefsful. But al- 
though modern poets differ as to the ab/olute 
necefity of afentiment, they all agree, or at leatt 
the majority, that it fhould, if admitted, be 
confined to the laft ftanza, and have not the 
imallef conneéion with the reit. In compof- 
mg a Sonnet of this fpecies, I know there would 
be a great difficulty to furmount, if the poet 
had to form the fentiment in his own mind ; 
but furely there is no neceffity for this, when 
there are colleéions of maxims and moral fens 
tences in every bookfeller’s fhop ! The great 
art of the poet who nobly ventures to difeard 
the fentiment as an unneceffary incumbrance, 
is, to conceal the want, and to contrive his lan- 
guage as if fomething was conveyed when 
there really is nothing. This is the moft diffi- 
cult to accomplifh, and requires much prac- 
tice. ere 

The next point I have to confider is, the 
decorations of a modern Sonnet, which do not 
confilt in apt fimilities or elegant metaphors, 
but in certain methods of arranging certain 
terms, fo as to produce a fublime confufion.— 
Every modern Sonneteer makes great ufe of 
the fun, moon, and ftars, which the erudite 
Martinus Scriblerus ftyles “ the fublime of na- 


ture.’ Indeed it is furprifing the variety of 


methods in which they can be employed, and 
yet with feeming novelty. ‘The moon Isa pate 
ticular favourite with this {pecies of bards, 
which has occafioned fome people to ftyle 
them lunatics. All modern Sonnets tell you 
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about Cynthia, Luna, Diana, the pale orb of night, 
or the fover-fuited orb of night, fhining through th’ 
impervious fhade, trembling upon the wal’ry wafte, 
gilding with filver fheen the welkin round, or Liflning 
to the haple/s lover’s tale. ‘Vhe owland the night- 
ingale are likewile of great ufe to a modern 
Sonneteet, and will admit of an equally pleat- 
ing variety of deicription. ‘Thus, they may be 
introduced as amuting the moon with their 
love-{tories, or venting their forrows amiditt 
the filence of night, each of which expreflions 
can be varied almoit without end. 


— —. 
—_——_— 


[The following, from * Stani ord’s Art of Read- 
ing,’ has probably been perufed by mofl of our readers, 
but, like the rich diamond, tt will bear a fecond in- 
SpeGton without caufing fatigue. } 





THE FLATTERER. 

OF all the chara@ers among mankind, -no 
one is more degrading to human nature, than 
the flatterer. Flattery is not only odions to fin- 
eerity and truth, but it evinces a want of true 
fente, a want ef elteem for thofe, whem it was 
intended to pleafe, and proves a deticiency of 
fentiment and delicacy. 

Even the wild, uncultivated aboriginal, 1s a 
ftranger to difflembled thought. His tongue ts 
governed by the genuine dictates of lincerity. 
But fhall we compare the mind, brightened 
with the beams of knowledge, to the rude child 
of nature ? In fact, the latter boafts pre-em- 
inence. He foars aloft on wings ot truth, 
looks down with tcorn, and upbraids the civil- 
ized world for flattery, which puts fentibiliy to 
the bluth, and fhocks even the harfher teelings 
of unpoliihed men. 

When the influence of a fycophant, like the 
fatal charms of a fyren’s voice, deludes fair in- 
nocence, virtue recoils and turns abhorent 
trom the rueful fcene. It is neceffary that ev- 
ery member of fociety fhould potlefs the art of 
pleafing, as it not only unites thought with 
thought, but tunes the mind to notes of love, 
iympathy and friendthip. But alas! fthall the 
enchanting {miles of a paratiteallurethe daughe 

: 
Forbid it, ye guardian protectors of fair inno- 
ecnce ! 

When we fee the rofe of beauty, torn from 
the bofom of candor, by the fatal hand of a 
fycophang and ail the delicacies of female 
worth, offered up as a facrifice, at the altar of 
favage barbarity, can the manly feelings of the 
independent foul ceate to vibrate with the 
warmett touches of pity ; and even burn with 
indignant frowns of refentment ? 

Bluth, frightful montter ! at thy vilenefs, 
bluth ! thy crime is ba/e, unmanly, murderous ! 
Stab not the child of innocency with thy deadly 
fmile ! Thy imiles are treacherous, and tell 
the world the bafenefs of thy foul. Thy fatal 
venom taints the blendid ftreams of mutual 
love, diffolves the ties of amity, and potions the 
endearing affections that confpire to render 
man agreeable to man. 

Virtue will not hold fociety with fuch trai- 
tors; fuch bafe, degenerate men. She dreads 
their near approach, and fhrinks with horror 
from their frightful mein. Learn, ye fair, ye 
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virtuous, to defpife the alluring voice of the 
flatterer. His breath will blaft the bloom of 
loveliett charms. When once by flattery 
caught, your drooping beauty weeps, virtue 
drops a tear of regret, and innocence fhall 
mourn thy lofs of worth. 


ato 
(The enfuing articles are extra&ed from a volume, 
entitled “ Mifcellaneous Literature.” ) 


MUSCOVIAN FUNERALS. 


IN Mufcovy, when a man dies, his friends 


and relations immediately ailemble, and feat | 


themfelves in a circle round the corpie, to 
which they afk the following queftions, viz. 
Why have you died ? Is it becaufe your commercial 
concerns went badly? Or was it becaufe you could 
not obiain the accomplifoment of your defires 2 Was 


your wife defective in youth or beauty ? Or has She 


been faithle/s ? They then rife, and quit the 
houfe. 

When they carry the body to be buried, it is 
covered, and conveyed on a bier to the brink 
of the intended grave; the covering is then 


| 


withdrawn, the prielt reads fome prayers, the | 


company kifs the dead, and retire, 
Thefe ceremonies finifhed, the prieft places 


between the fingers of the dead mana piece of | 


paper figned by the patriarch confeffor, pur- | 


porting his having been a good Chriftian. ‘This 
they fuppote terves tor a paffport to the other 
world, and from its certifying the goodnets of 
the deceafed, St. Peter, when he {fees it, will 
open the gates of eternal life to him. 

The letter given, the bier is removed, and 
the corpie placed in the grave, with his face to- 
wards the Ealt. 


Marriage Ceremonies among the Caribhees. 
3 ‘sg 


P. Gumixta, in his book entitled ?Orinogne 
Tlujlrce, fays, the Carribbees make their daugh- 
ters taft tour days preceding their marriage. 
The ceremonies of their matriages are very 
fingular. The men and women are crowned 


| with flowers, and they affemble in a wood at 
ter of virtu€é and blight her opening bloffoms ? | 


the found of a great number of various inftru- 
ments, with their chief, marching in the front ; 
and before they quit the wood, a plate of meat 
is brought, which the chief throws upon the 
ground, faying, “ There, take that, thou wicked de- 
nion, and leave usin tranquility this day.” 

The company then goes dancing all the way 
to the door of the new married couple ; they 
find them walking ina circle of old women, 


_ wards placed his body on one of his horfes and} 





half of them crying, and the other half laugh- | 
ing heartily ; the firft party fings thefe words: | 


“ Oh, my child, if you knew the trouble and embar- 
rafjments in taking care of a family, you would not 
have taken a hufhand.”’ he fecond party fings, 
“ Ah, my child, if you knew the pleafures of taking 
care of a family, you would have taken a hufband 
long fince.”’ 

Thus, the young men and women dance, the 
old women cry and laugh, the muficians make 
a great noife, the children cry loudly, and the 
new married couple remain filent {peétators ; 
at length they arrange themfelves round a ta- 
ble covered with turtles ; they all get drunk, 
and remain drunken till next day. 





| Northampton, to Mifs Clariffa Allen. | 








FARRAGO. 
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ANECDOTE. 

WHEN Oliver Cromwell firft coined hij 
money, an old Cavalier looking upon one o 
the pieces, read upon one fide, “ God be wit 
us :’’ then upon the other, “ The Common 
wealth of England.” I fee (fays he) th 
“« God,” and “ The Commonwealth,” are upor 
different fides. 
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HORRID MURDER! 
Baltimore, March 18. 
On Thurfday laft three negroes, the prope 
ty of Mr. Fowler, at Hawkins’ Point, affaulte¢ 
him in the woods and immerfed his head undef) 
water in a pond ’till he expired. They after# 


conveyed it to the Chefapeake, into which the 
threw it. They have confeffed the horrid deed 
and two of them were laft Sunday lodged ig 
Anne Arundel county jail. 





O Ht 
ORDAINED, | 


——-<> 090906 O<—9000000>———— 
MARRIED, | 
In Portfmouth, Charles Cufhing, jun. Efq 
of Bofton, to Mifs Ann Sheafe. 


In Pittsfield, (Maffl.) Mr. John Breck, of 


{ 
’ 








“« What equals this ? 
“ In hopes of glory tobe quite involy’d ! 
“<7 fmile at death, and long to be diffoly’d ! 
“ From our decays a pleafure to receive ! 
“ And kindle into tranfport at a grave !”? 





DIED, 

In Haverhill, Jabez Kimball, Efq. attorne 
at law. : 
In Pelham, (N. H.) Mrs. Mehitable, wife off 
Mr. Jofhua Atwood, aged 78 ; they lived to 
gether in the married ttate about 60 years 
have had 17 children, 68 grand-children, and 
12 great-grand children ; total 87—of thefe 
13 children, 56 gr.-ch. and all their gr-gr.-ch.) 
are ftill living. 
In Madbury, (N. H.) Mr. Jacob Joy, fen. ; 
fuicide, by hanging himfelf—he was in affluen 
circumftances, and had an agreeable wife, andy 
feveral promifing children. 
At Weft. Hartford, Mrs. Sarah Trumbull, 
relict of the late Rev. John Trumbull, of Wa- 
tertown. 
At Brookfield, Mr. Charles Gilbert, aged} 
27, a candidate for the Gofpel Miniftry. 
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\. 4 final Adieu to Pl. ly ures Ove: enjoyed, 


LRE WEL L, in yonder grove retir’d, 
“he pleating {cent ral joy ; 
Vhere oft with tervent 


is I’ve known 


> ot rl 


| me 
tid d, 


. 1 
without alloy. 


traniport 


Adieu ye rills, whofe wat’ry gleams 
sparkle with hue of various catt 

(ce thady bowers, ye purling itreams, 
byfy joy in you is ever pat. 


When cares, by fortune’s daily change, 
dave oft diiturb’d my mind ferene ; 

> expel the mifts ’mong you I’d range, 
Where blifs and pleafure e’er are feen 


3ut doom’d at length in life to roam, 

And feek content, perhaps in vain ; 

A haplefs youth, {purn’d from his home, 
Jiews joys once known transform’d to pain. 


A (> L A L J Ss. 








' SELECTED POETRY. 





THE GOLDFINCH AND LINNET. 


BY DR. AIKEN. 


Nh.) A GAUDY Goldfinch, pert and gay, 


,, fopping blithe from {pray to ipray, 


Pull of trolic, full of {pring, 
Vith head well plum’d, and burnith’d wing, 
spied a a fober Linnet hen, 
sitting all alone, 
And bow’d and chirp’d and bow’d again, 
And, with familiar tone, 
Efe thus the dame addreft, 
As to her fidehe cloiely preft. 
hope, my dear I don’t intrude, 
By breaking on your folitude ; 
3ut it has always been my paffion, 
['o forward alate converiation ; 
And I fhould be a ftupid bird 
Co pafs the fair without a word ; 
?, who have been forever noted, 
lo be the fex’s moft devoted ; 
Defides, a damfel unattended, 
Geft unnotic’d, and untriended, 
4 ppears, excufe me, fo forlorn, 
hat Ican fearce fuppole, 
By any fhe that e’er was born, 
Twould be the thing fhe chofe., 
How happy then I’m now at leifure 
[To wait ona lady’s pleafure ; 
And all this morn have nought to do, 
But pay my duty, love, to you. 


What, filent! ah thofe looks demure, 

And e eyes of languor, make me fure 

That, in my random, idle chatter, 

I quite miftook the matter : 

It is not fpleen, nor contemplation, 

That draws you to the cover ; 

But ’ti. fome tender aflignation ; 

Well :—Who’s the favour’d lover ? 2 

I met hard by in quaker fuit, 

A youth fedately grave and mute; . 
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Compare, 





. we tel of 
And in tucinaxim ike to like, 
Perhup the /sber youth might firike ; 
; . a a - 
Yi 39 WES, ‘tis he, Villay my life, 
Who hopes to get you for a wie. 
© 4 


But Co 


me, mv dear, | know you're wile, 
i 


. = , a ee 
and pu re, ANG Ule@ VOUFeVES 


No female yet could e’er beliold 
The luftre ot my red and gold, 

My ivory bill and jetty cre it, 

Butall was o’er, and I was blett. 
Come, brighten up, and act with fpirit, 
And take the fortune that you merit. 
He ceas’d us replied, 
With cool contempt and decent pride, 
Tis pity, fir, a youth fo {weet, 

In form and manners fo compleie, 
Should doan humble maid the honou 
To watte his precious time upon he 

A poor foriaken fhe, you know, 

Can do no credit to a be: lu ; 

And worfe would be the cafe, 
If, meeting one, whofe faith was plighted, 
He fhould incur thet 


Of being fliehted. 
oOo Oo 
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Now, fir, the foler fuited youth, 
Whom you were pleas’d to mention, 
To thotfe fmall merits, 
And generous love, h: 
Anda ¢ then, to give hin 
He fings, fir, full as well as you, 
And fometimes can be filent too. 
In thort, my talle is fo perverfe, 
And fuch my wayward fate, 

That it would be my greate!t curfe 


a" ~ ~ ' + . « 
To have a coxcomb to mv mate. 


anf, | “y1t 
ienle and truth, 
ii0mMe pretel 3 


illhis due, 


This faid, away fhe feuds, 
And leaves beau Goldfinch in the fuds. 
SHORI 
TWO bucks, having loi! 
Side by fide fwaggered into a toy fhop oae day, 
Each, by a new purchafe, his lofs to rep air.— 
But, lo ! when for payment our heroe S prepare, 
All the cath in their pockets, together ‘combin’d, 
For the purchafe ot ome {carce fuiticient they find. 
In common they buy it ; and, nice to a hair, 
In two they divide it, aud each takes his fhare. 


CANES. 


I > r 
their bambocs ina fray; 


Our beaux economick, improving the hint, 
The length of their canes have determin’d to itint : 
And when they would buy, a whole company {plice 
Their pence and their farthings to make up the price. 
Hence, view the {mart beau, and you'll foon afcertain 
The depth of his purfe, by the length of his cane. 


Momus. 
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BALLAD—sueE Is MAD FoR A HUSBAND. 
By Dievix. 

TO be mad for a hufband is not a thing new : 

The widorw who {wore to her firft love to be true, 

And the moment he’s dead at a route goes to 
cards, [guards 

And a week after marries Dick Trim of hs 

Becaufe truly Dick was a lufty young lad : 

What a plague do you call fuch a woman but 
mad ? 


The young lady, brim full of the laft new ro- 
mance, 


Who ogles the footman, as if ’twere by chance ; 


\ ls _ +¢ } . 
A ) se s$out of h 1€1 room bya i lad Ider of ropes, 
Aud at laft, with her John, who to Scotland 


i 

elk Opes, 

Leay Ing, lore in at Ni ito n, her W orth y old dad ; 

+ YT}, nin ona 

| What a plague do you call fuch a woman but 

; ’ ‘5 

mad ; 

C} ra) } 4 > 4 ic) 

| She, becaut s rich, and becaufe fhe is poor, 

7}, = - a 7 4 , 

} \W fo wed " ijl a batter d old rake of TOUT's 
{core Py 

| She at feventy-feven who m: ; 

€ ; v)i miarries a boy 3 
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For title and rank, the who barters all joy . 


"Thala wr! norry m. ; ° 
Thofe Wild Hiarrs LOT Motives like thele or 2s 


bac on 
What a plague do you call all thefe women but 
mad ? 
iitlinshan 
TNYYYT T's) . 
DULTLO—is 7 SHEPHERD’S ARTIFICE 


Stir phon. 
n, relentlefs fair, 
Pity haplets Stre phon’s pain, 
R: ‘ite. him trom the latt a 4 ur, 
Smile, and bid him live a; PAN. 
Celia. 
Prythee lay afide your folly ; 
d 5 
How can Lort ake or vive 
sprightly mirth, or melancholy ; 


%* 
But i ik that contents you——live. 
« 


y 
Sirephon, 
T . a VY - , 
oo Wei you know your art and pow’r, 
\ Ps , 
CV 7 \ w i" my wi OS to e alm, 


he ! heal trom that {weet hour 
Wherein you poura friendl ly balm. 
Celia. 
Urath T pity your condition, 
But tf your poor heart mult bleed 
Till i a& your kind phytician— 
‘our cate is deiperate indeed. 


ON MUSIC. 
fr om Ellis? early Poetry. 
vering ftrains do foftly iteal, 
With ping Pp affions through the heart ; 
And when at every touch we feel,? 
Our pulfes beat: and be ura parts 
When threads can make, 
Our heart krings quake, 
Philotophy 
Can fcarce deny, 
The foul confifts of Harmony 
Oh ! lull me, lull me, charming air, 
My fenfes rock’ : with wonder {weet ; 
Like fnow on wool thy fallings ar 
Soft like a {pirit are thy feet ! 
Grief, who need fear, 
That hath an ear? 
Down let him lie, 
And flumbering die, 
And change his {oul for Harmony. 
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anover, (N. 4.) 
APRIL 3, 1805. 
PunLisHED EVERY OTHER WEDNESDAYs 


BY $f, Davts. 


, 
t Dol. per annum=—50 Cis. advanee 
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